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MONDAY, JUNE 8, 1863. 
The Veby Rev. Chables Gbaves, D. D., President, in the Chair. 
Charles Neville Bagot, Esq., was elected a member of the Academy. 
R. R. Madden, M.R.I. A., read the following paper: — 

On Ancient Litebaby Frauds and Fobgebies in Spain and Italy, and 
theib beabings on events becobded in Irish and other Celtic 
Annals. 

1. Joannes Annius de Viterbo, a Dominican friar: — His pretended 
discovery of long lost works of Berosus and Manetho, and of various 
fragments of celebrated writers of antiquity ; his fabrication of inscrip- 
tions purporting to be ancient, on marble slabs, in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. 

2. Curzio Inghiramio : — His pretended discovery of Etruscan in- 
scriptions in the seventeenth century. 

3. Forged predictions and remarkable literary frauds connected with 
the discovery of the remains of St. Cathaldus, in Naples, in the fifteenth 
century. 

4. Father Higuera:— His fictitious Ecclesiastical Annals of the 
Church of Spain, ascribed to Flavius Lucius Dexter, a cotemporary and 
friend of St. Jerome, of the fifth century. 

5. Fabulosas Historias, not solely products of foreign lands and of 
former ages. 

The migration from Spain into Ireland, and the establishment, in the 
latter country, of a Spanish colony some centuries prior to Christianity, 
and the alleged descent from that colony of a long line of rulers of Scy- 
tho-Iberian origin, referred to in Irish annals, and largely treated of by 
Keating, O'Flaherty, M'Geoghegan, and O'Connor, find strong confir- 
mation in Spanish chronicles, and the writings of several historians of 
Spain. "We find in these Spanish references (which I insert in extenso 
in another paper), many important notices of this migration, and the 
protracted and widely-spread calamity of a great drought and dearth in 
Spain which preceded it, of which, strange to say, little is known, or 
at least noticed, in our historical literature. 

Of the great drought and dearth which prevailed over Spain for a 
period of twenty-six years, and the consequent migrations from the 
north-western shores of Spain (according to several of the Spanish his- 
torians), we find accounts, more or less detailed, in the works of Florian 
D'Ocampo, Garibay, Escolan, De la Huerta y Vega, Gandara, Fray 
Francesco Diago, Fray Francesco Sota, Doctor Francesco de Pisa, Mari- 
ana, Mohedanno, &c. 

But in several of these chronicles we find the fabulous histories of 
Joannes Annius de Viterbo have corrupted the Spanish annals from the 
fifteenth century to an astonishing extent. Suppositious lines of kings 
from Tubal down to the time of the Romans, and chronological data 
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connected with them, have been adopted from the pages of the author 
of the spurious Berosus ; so that the ascertainment of the data of any 
important event, such as the great drought and dearth in Spain, and 
subsequent migrations into Ireland, has been rendered extremely diffi- 
cult. 

This difficulty, in reference to affairs connected with Ireland, has 
induced me to devote some attention to the subject of the fabrications of 
fabulous history of Annius de Viterbo, and some other writers of a later 
period. 

Annius must have spent a large portion of his life in the con- 
coction of his gigantic literary forgeries. He was not impelled by 
poverty to perpetrate them ; nor was he induced by the obscurity of a 
low condition to seek literary notoriety by means that were unworthy 
of a man of letters. The perversion of mind which leads to a total ob- 
livion or unconsciousness of the difference between truth and falsehood 
is a form of monomania, with which persons who have to do with the 
care and supervision of lunatics are conversant. 

It is true, we do not find the ruling passion of a perverted mind en- 
tirely devoted, to one exclusive object, — the delight and labour, perhaps, 
of a whole lifetime, — the concoction of forged documents, and the reduc- 
tion of the fabulous materials into the order, method, form, and appear- 
ance of genuine history, described in medical books as one of the many 
existing kinds of partial insanity that physicians have to deal with. 

But this form of monomania, nevertheless, does exist. On what other 
grounds but those which partial insanity furnish, would it be possible 
to account for men of great erudition, — ecclesiastics of a high position 
and of good repute ; persons well considered in society, in easy circum- 
stances; men like the author of the fabulous historical fragments of 
Berosus, and of the equally fabulous Annals of Plavius Lucius Dexter, 
devoting a large portion of their lives to the perpetration of great lite- 
rary frauds, requiring long-continued intellectual labours, by means of 
which no pecuniary advantage was to be gained, nor personal interest to 
be promoted. 

There is one thing very evident in the insanity of literary forgers 
and fabricators of " fabulous histories :" that the predominant idea in 
the minds of all these impostors is the assertion of the antiquity of the 
origin of their nation, or the glorification of the character and achieve' 
ments of the inhabitants of the city or town to which they belonged, or 
of the Church most immediately connected with it. 

LITEBAET FRATJDS OF JOANNES ANHTCS DE VIIEEBO. 

No fabricator of documents purporting to be ancient historical re- 
cords ever attained the same unenviable notoriety as this member of the 
Dominican order. He was born, some say, in 1432, others, in 1437, in 
Viterbo — became a person of considerable eminence and erudition — was 
held in high estimation in his order — was made a doctor of theology — ob- 
tained a high official position in the court of Pope Alexander VI. He 
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possessed a very extensive knowledge of ancient history, and especially 
that of Eastern countries. His native place of Viterbo was an ancient 
town of Etruscan origin and celebrity, and in very early life he devoted 
himself to the study of Etruscan antiquities with great zeal and enthu- 
siasm. It is admitted, even by those who consider him an impostor, 
that he was a man of vast oriental and antiquarian erudition. He died 
in Eome, in 1502. 

Two editions of his historical fabrications, entitled " Antiquitatum 
Variarum volumina octodeeim," are in my possession, both in 4to, one 
published by Joannes Petit, in Jodoco Badio, 1512; the other, by the 
same Petit, in 1515. The work is divided into seventeen books. The 
fifteenth book, headed "Super Berosum," contains the historical frag- 
ments ascribed to Berosus, entitled "De Antiquitatibus Berosi,"* of 
which the commentaries of Annius form the principal part. 

In the introductory chapter to Berosus, Annius says : — " In laudem 
Berosi" — he knew the Greek tongue, and " taught the Athenians the 
Chaldean sciences, especially astronomy, in which they excelled." He 
quotes Pliny in confirmation of the account given by some ancient writers 
of the great honour in which Berosus was held by the Athenians. " The 
cause," says Annius, " of Berosus writing and transmitting these Chal- 
daic traditions was because the Greeks traced back their history only to 
the time of the King of Greece, Phoroneus Priscus, and that their history 
was mixed with many errors concerning ancient matters. 

" Berosus (according to Annius) divided this work of his into five 
books : — 

"In the 1st, he relates what the Chaldeans wrote of the times 
before the first deluge. 

" In the 2nd, he treats of what they wrote of the genealogies of the 
primaeval gods — Primorum Deorttm — after the deluge. 

" In the 3rd, what they wrote concerning the ancient father Janus, 
whom they call Noah. 

" In the 4th, what was written of the antiquities of the kingdoms of 
the whole world in general. 

" In the 5th, explanations of each kingdom referred to." 

The sixteenth book of the " Antiquitates" of Annius contains the 
fragment of Assyrian history ascribed to Manetho the Egyptian, and is 
headed, " Super Supplementum Manethonis ad Berosum." The text and 
commentary occupy fourteen pages. The text hardly extends to a tenth 
part of the matter of this book. 

Not one word is said by Annius in the introduction to either of 
" these long lost works" of Berosus and Manetho, of the mode in which 
they were discovered by him. There are very conflicting accounts as to 
the way in which Annius pretended to have eome by these alleged an- 
cient historical treasures. Some writers assert that he declared these 



* Annius says the ancient title of the Chaldaic fragments was "Defloratio Babylonia 
Berosi Chaldaici." 
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fragments were inscribed on metallic plates, which he discovered in the 
vicinity of Viterbo ; others say the inscriptions were on marble ; but 
Touron, the Dominican historian of the notabilities of his order, flatly 
contradicts both, and says the documents which contained this historical 
matter came into the hands of Annius from an Armenian priest. The 
esprit de corps of members of all societies prevails not unfrequently in 
their literature over scrupulosity and the exercise of critical acumen. 

If Touron had read the commentary of Annius on the so-called frag- 
ment of Hanetho, or supplement of his to Berosus, he must have found 
in the concluding lines of the fifteenth book, at the termination of the 
commentary on Berosus, page 145, and in the concluding lines of the 
sixteenth book, likewise at the termination of the commentary on Mane- 
tho, page 152, positive evidence that Annius relied on the alleged dis- 
covery of inscribed stones for the interpretation he has given of certain 
names which occur in the text of his alleged Chaldaic and Egyptian 
authors. 

By means of an Etruscan inscription, Lucumonus is proved to be a 
place whose population, as well as that of Vetulonia, was comprised in 
the ancient Viterbum or Volturna. The ancestors of Annius are made 
out of Etruscan origin — in Veia, Verissa, Vetulonia, Volturna, or Viter- 
bum — and are given an origin as early as the Theban Hercules. By this 
illustrious founder a celebrated tower, it is shown, was built at Viter- 
bum. 

And at the end of the work of Annius (lib. xvii. (Juestiones, p. 171), 
the veracious author says that his " veracissimus Berosus" expressly 
states that Isis came into Libyssum, "Latii Campum," from Libya, 
and was present at the nuptials of Cybele and Jasius. And the 
first bread, says Berosus, that was made in Etruria was at the nuptials 
of Jasius, in Vetulonia. And then " Vetulonia est Viterbum," says 
Annius. But what is to be done with Lybissus ? The Lybissus of noto- 
riety, "ubi primum constitit Ceres," was in the Roman territory. Annius 
at once solves the difficulty, as he does in numerous other places, with a 
discovery of an ancient inscribed stone. " "What if it should prove Ly- 
bissa is a Vetulonian region ?" And then another difficulty is similarly 
surmounted. Vetulonia was a regal city, and Vetulonia is now proved to 
be Viterbum. Then Veiura is found by an inscription to be a town of 
the Viterbans, "Porro subscriptio ita dicit," &c. Then, again, a place 
has to be sought for, named by Berosus from the father of Cybele, 
one Sypo ; this has to be identified with Sypalis, a place in the region 
of Vetulonia. And all that is desired is effected by another inscrip- 
tion: — 

" Cybelarium excisum marmor : ubi haec ad sententiam scribuntur."* 

In the 2nd book, page 15, of the " Institutiones" of Annius, there 
is an account of six ancient marble slabs, with inscriptions which 
treat of the antiquities of Etruria. These, the author states, were dug 

* Lib. xvii., Questio 40. 
B. I. A. PBOC — VOL. VIII. 3 B 
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up out of the ground, and have reference to Viterho, and its dependent 
towns and their divinities. 

At page 17, same book, he states a most ancient inscribed stone was 
found in Vetulonia, with certain words setting forth the foundation of 
some Etruscan colonies by the Egyptian Hercules. 

He states that, although the Etruscans held the Greeks in great ab- 
horrence, they used their letters recording their antiquities. But dates 
of discovery and names of discoverers of those inscribed stones are not 
given ; and all particulars as to the mode by which the long-lost writings 
of Berosus and Hanetho came into his hands are eschewed. 

But the concocter of fabulous histories has found an advocate in our 
own times. A Ereneh writer, well versed in ancient literature, con- 
nected with Celtic history and antiquities, Mons. D'Urbain, of the Celtic 
Academy of Paris, and other societies, in his " Histoire des Premiers 
Temps de la Gaule," &c.,* gives the entire text of the " Defloratio 
Berosi Chaldaica," and also a French translation of it. Mons. D'Ur- 
bain introduces the "Defloratio" with these observations: — "That 
which we have of the highest antiquity relating to the Celtes is 
found in the extracts from Berosus, published by Annius of Viterbo, 
which he had received from an Armenian priest, a native of a coun- 
try where the work of this author, Berosus, might easily have been 
preserved. It appears that the extracts (from Berosus, as alleged) 
were composed by a Christian monk, who, perhaps, had corrupted 
the text. But it is at least certain, that this work is ancient, and 
I think I have proved this in the volume which I have published, 
under the title of Berosus and Annius of Viterbo, which forms the 
seventh of my collection on the history of the globe. As these ex- 
tracts from Berosus contain, in some respects, the rudiments of our 
origin, it deserves a more profound examination than it has received. 
But before examining the authenticity of this work, now almost gene- 
rally regarded as spurious, it is right it should be made known. It has 
never been translated in Ereneh. It is very short, and many chrono- 
logists have adopted the data which are given in it." 

M. D'Urbain is evidently carried away by the erudition of Annius, and 
his profound acquaintance with the ancient history of the oriental na- 
tions and their European offshoots. But I think it is in the comments 
of Annius, and his several antiquarian writings bearing on the early 
history of Etruria, and not in the farrago of suppositious records, pur- 
porting to be Chaldaic, manufactured by Annius, entitled, "Defloratio 
Berosi Chaldaica," that the valuable matter which M. D'Urbain speaks 
of is to be found. 

Throughout the " Institutiones" of Annius, whenever he wants to 
apply names of places or individuals which occur in the fragments 
ascribed to Berosus, to places or persons connected with Viterbo or 



* Paris, 1844, 12mo, pp. 72. 
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other Etrurian localities or historical persons, he has recourse to an 
inscribed stone dug out of the ground, and then he says the application 
is proved " inexpugnabile argumento."* 

In a -work of Antonio Augustinus, Archbishop of Tarragona, it is 
stated by the author that a certain learned person of Viterbo, worthy 
of credit, used, when speaking of Annius, to tell him (Antonio Au- 
gustinus) good humouredly (" solebat narrare jucunde") that he was 
charged with sculpturing the letters of an inscription which, by the 
orders of Annius, was buried in a vineyard not far from Titerbo, and 
dug up before witnesses, when the sarcophagus in which it was en- 
closed was taken to the senators of the city, and received with public 
honours ; for Annius had taken care to make the city far more ancient 
than Home, and dated its foundation from Isis and Osiris, f 

On the other hand, in Touron' s "Histoire des Hommes Ulustres de 
l'Ordre de Saint Dominique" (torn, iii., p. 655, et seq.), there is an eulo- 
gistic memoir of Annius. Touron states that this learned member of 
his order died, it is said, by poison, in 1502, in Eome, in the office of 
Master of the Sacred Palace, Csesar Borgia being suspected of having 
been his murderer. Touron makes mention of the several fragments of 
the lost writings of the ancients that he claimed the discovery of, be- 
sides those of Berosus and Manetho, namely, of Myrsylus of Lesbos, 
Cato, Sempronius, Archilochus, Zenophon, Metasthenes, Pictor, Philon, 
Frontinas, and a fragment of the "Itinerary" of Antoninus. 

On many of these works, Touron adds, he wrote learned commen- 
taries, especially concerning the first twenty-four kings of Spain, and 
declared that he had obtained several of the old MSS. from which he 
had taken the matter of his publications from Pere Mathias, a Provin- 
cial of his order in Armenia, when the latter was passing through 
Genoa, and especially the manuscript of Berosus. Touron admits the 
manuscripts in question were spurious ; but that Annius was guilty only 
of credulity, not of fraud, with respect to them. He relies chiefly on 
the defence of the Bishop of Guevara — a writer who, however, was one of 
the most celebrated literary impostors of his age — witness his " Life and 
Conversations of the Emperor Aurelian." 

Touron insists that Annius's original of Berosus was a MS., not in- 
scribed plates or stones, as others assert ; and that the account of the 
Spanish writer, Antonio Augustinus, is on the authority of one Lati- 
nius of Viterbo, who said that he had engraved the marlles secretly with 
the inscriptions, and had concealed them after, by the directions of An- 
nius, in a vineyard. This statement Touron calls a puerile story, for 
Latinius was born several years after Annius's death. 

Whether the story of Latinius is puerile or not, the intrinsic evi- 
dence cannot be got over of imposture in the commentaries of Annius 

* Vide " Institutiones Annii," p 25. 

t Antonio Augustino— " Dialogus Antiquitatum Bomanorum et Hispaniorum apud 
Vo». De His. Lat.," p. 610. 
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on the alleged fragments of Berosus and Manetho. The great mischief 
done by Annius to Spanish history, especially, was in destroying the 
authentic character of that portion of the early Spanish annals which 
might be worthy of some credit and authenticity, as brief though imper- 
fect notices of early historical events and personages. 

Those brief notices and data were woven by him into a regular 
system of chronology, making out of the mention of a few of the pri- 
mitive sovereigns a complete series of kings in chronological order, from 
Tubal downwards to the fusion of the Iberian races in the nation of 
their Roman victors. 

The Cavalier Don Joseph Pellicer was the first Spanish writer to 
expose effectually the imposture of Annius ; and this task he effected 
very successfully in his work entitled " Beroso de Babilonia in Chaldea, 
distinguido del Beroso de Annio de Viterbo en Italia," 

Pellicer observes that the true Berosus is thus made mention of by 
Eusebius in his " Evangelical Preparation :" — Berosus, the Babylonian, 
a priest of Belus, who flourished in the time of Alexander the Great, 
and dedicated to Antioehus the Third, the successor of Seleucus, the 
History of the Chaldeans, in three books ; and who recorded the ex- 
ploits of their kings, amongst whom he makes mention of one named 
Nabuchadonosor. 

The works of Berosus exist no longer, except in fragments preserved 
in some ancient authors. His histories of the Babylonians of Chaldea, 
of the Medes and Persians, and of the Assyrians, as they are called, are 
referred to by Josephus, Athenaeus, Tacianus, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Polyhistor, and some early monkish writers. 

There are numerous evidences of fraud, according to Pellicer, in the 
references of the Berosus of Annius to the Celts. 

In the reign of the fourteenth Assyrian monarch, he says, the Celts 
of the country subsequently called Gaul were ruled over by Lugao ; and 
at that time Celtica began to be called Lugdunense, and its inhabitants 
Ludovicos. The former name is feigned, and the latter is not Celtic, 
but German. Lugduno, or Lyons, was hardly known till the time of 
Augustus. The third European nation of the spurious Berosus is Ke- 
thim, as he calls Italy, the Ketim of Moses, which in the Scriptures is 
plainly described as being in Greece ; and in the First Book of the Mac- 
cabees is said to be in Macedon, from which "land of Eetim Alex- 
ander marched to encounter Darius." 

His fourth nation of the Tuyscones, or Germans, Annius evidently 
borrowed the name of from Tacitus, as, in his account of the manners of 
Germans, he makes mention of a people called Tuystanes. But in the 
time of Berosus, neither this name nor that of Germania was known. 
He describes a fifth European nation, but without giving its series of 
kings, that of Ionia in Greece. The true Ionia, says Pellicer, was in 
Asia Minor, in Caria of iEolia ; it was not a kingdom, but a region di- 
vided into twelve remarkable cities. It was the colonies of this Ionia 
which were established in Peloponnesus, Attica, and Thebes, which pro- 
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duced great warriors and princes — the Battidas, amongst others, kings of 
Thera, whose monarch, Batto the First, Herodotus says, came to Tar- 
tessus in Spain, and founded also the kingdom and city of Cyrene, in 
Africa, which was governed 200 years by kings of his line. 

The fabulous Berosus, continues Pellieer, in the third book of An- 
nius, gives an account of the peopling of the world after the flood, the 
women of the sons of Noah being blessed continually with twins, and 
at each birth a male and female child being born. Noah was employed 
in writing books on sacred subjects, astrology, and other sciences. He 
abandoned his book to take on him the government of Italy, Ketim, 
where he died, and received divine honours after death. He was the 
first who planted the vine, and got drunk from the juice of it. Not a 
word of these details is to be found in the third book of the true Be- 
rosus. 

Annius makes the Scythians the parent stock of the Armenians ; he 
refers to the books of the Scythians, which were never heard of in any 
other book. 

The real Berosus wrote in three books his Chaldaic Assyrian His- 
tory. Annius of Viterbo made his Berosus the author of five books. 
In the first book of the fabulous Berosus the author gives an account of 
the deluge, and of Noah's preservation, and that of his three children, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, quite conformable to the Mosaic account. 
The true Berosus makes no mention of Noah and his children; he 
speaks of Xisuthro being preserved in a great inundation. Sanehoni- 
athon makes no mention of a deluge, but Bishop Cumberland supposes 
Ouranus must be Noah. 

Annius makes Berosus give a detailed series of the kings of four Eu- 
ropean nations — the Celtiberi, the Celts, the Italians, and the Tuy scones. 
By the nation of the Celtiberi is meant Spain, by which name it was 
unknown in any ancient work. 

The fabulous Berosus describes the state of Scj^thism as one of bar- 
barity, existing from the time of the deluge to the building of the Tower 
of Babel, and thence to the time of Seruch ; from the latter period to 
that of Abraham, the state of society was that of Grecism, which was a 
state of erudite idolatry. Judaism then commenced, and merged in 
Christianity, in which was the state of regeneration St. Paul has referred 
to. His account of the origin of the Scythians is curious. After de- 
scribing the first state of the human race to the period of the deluge : — 
"Previously (he says) there was no diversity of opinion, no discord 
among tribes, no man dreamt of heresy nor idolatry, each person lived 
after his own opinion ; there was no established law ; each was a law 
to himself, and lived in conformity with his reason ; and this condition 
was called barbarism during the generation from Adam to Noah." 

He then proceeds with the narrative of Noah's descent on Mount 
Lubar, or Ararat, in Armenia. ' ' The people (he says) of the four first 
generations lived in barbarism, without impiety, however ; but those of 
the next generation, under seventy-two princes and captains, betook 
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themselves to the plains of Senaar, which in former times was a region 
of Assyria, where they undertook the building of the Tower of Babel, where 
the dispersion took place, and those who quitted that region for Europe and 
Asia began to be called Scythians." . . . 

God divided them into people of different languages, making of one 
tongue seventy-two dialects, conformably to the number of captains or 
leaders of the nations, from which circumstance they were called Me- 
ropes, on account of the division of languages. 

From the Ionian stock, says Annius, sprung Alcides, the Grecian 
Hercules, and the kings of Arcadia, a branch of which was the kings of 
JEtolia. But Ionia was never called a kingdom, as Annius makes his 
Berosus describe it, "as the fifth kingdom in Europe." But Annius 
never informs his readers what took the old Chaldean priest into these 
European countries, or what had their history to do with that of As- 
syria. 

In the second book of the Berosus of Annius, the genealogies of 
Noah (alias Father Janus, alias Ogyges) and his descendants are treated 
of, and in this portion of his work the Sacred Scriptures are profaned, 
and very largely added to. 

It would be needless to make further reference to the abundant 
proofs of the literary frauds of Annius of Viterbo, brought forward in 
the admirable work of Don Joseph Pellicer.* 

There can now be no doubt of the imposture ; but unfortunately the 
fraud was entirely successful for a long time, not only in Italy, but in 
Spain, and in the latter country especially, and the evidences of that suc- 
cess we have in nearly all the Spanish chronicles and histories of the 
sixteenth and part of the seventeenth centuries. 

What is most worthy of observation in this performance of Annius 
of Viterbo is the extraordinary success of a literary imposture, the 
most singular on record — one that required more erudition and industry 
to accomplish than would have sufficed to make a man famous in any 
honest literary pursuit. 

EXTENSIVE LITEBABY FRAUDS ANB FOBGERTES OF DOCUMENTS PUBPOETING TO 
BE ETBUSCAK'. BY CUEZIO INGHIEAMIO. 

Curzia Inghiramio, an antiquary of some erudition and great enthu- 
siasm in all matters connected with Etruscan remains and historical no- 
tices of that ancient country, was born at Volterra, in 1614, and died in 
1655. His unenviable fame rests on a work of extraordinary labour and 
extensive reading, entitled " Ethruscarum Antiquarum Fragmenta, 
quibus urbis Roma aliorumque gentium primordia mores et resgestm indi- 
cantur:" Francofurti, 1637, in folio. 

This work must have cost the author enormous labour, and an enor- 
mous outlay. 



* "Beroso de Babilonio in Chaldea distinguido del Beroso de Annio de Viterbo in 
Italia. Par Don Josefo de Pellicer." 
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The inscriptions alleged to be Etruscan are very numerous, and a 
vast number of considerable length, foe similes of the pretended Etrus- 
can writings. In a typographical point of view, the work is of much 
interest, for a very large portion of it may be said to consist of block- 
engraved printing. The falsity of those records has been clearly de- 
monstrated, and Inghiramio figures in the category of literary impostors. 
Had they been authentic, all received ideas as to the origin and early 
history of Borne would have been entirely changed, 

FOBGED PREDICTIONS AND BEMARKABLE LITEBABT FRAUDS CONNECTED WITH 
THE DISCOVERY OP THE REMAINS OF ST. CATHAXDUS. 

St. Cataldus, or Cathaldus, of whom mention is made by Irish as well 
as Italian historians, was celebrated for his learning and piety on the 
continent; he was born in Munster, was Bishop of Ratheny, and 
afterwards of Tarento, in Italy. Archbishop Ussher had the trouble of 
rescuing him from Dempster's Catalogue of Scotch Saints. He flou- 
rished, his biographer states, late in the second or early in the third 
century ; but, MacGeoghegan says, more probably in the seventh cen- 
tury. 

There is a very singular account given by Alexander ab Alexandre,* 
of an alleged apparition of St. Cataldus, nearly 1000 years after his 
death, and of a prediction of his, foretelling the devastations of Naples, 
which was literally accomplished. 

This alleged prediction is the subject of much curious literary con- 
troversy, and of an elaborate article in Bayle's Historical Dictionary. 
A passage is cited in it from a work of the celebrated Jovian Pontanus, 
intended to show that the alleged apparition, and prediction written on 
leaden plates, were pious frauds. If it were so, it was as egregious an 
imposture as the similar scientific one of the friar, Annius of Viterbo, in 
the fifteenth century, who published a work which he ascribed to Bero- 
susthe Chaldean, that was likewise stated to have been found written on 
inscribed plates. Alexander's account is to the following effect: — 
"About 1000 years after the death of St. Cataldus, he appeared to a 
priest in Naples, and told him to go dig up a book he had composed and 
hid in a certain place, which, when found, was to be carried imme- 
diately to the King of Naples, for it was a work which contained the 
secrets of heaven." 

The priest averred the apparition was repeated several times, and, 
having paid little attention to it, the order was not obeyed. At length 
St. Cataldus appeared to him in church, dressed in his episcopal garb, 
and commanded obedience to his orders, on pain of grievous punishment. 
The priest went next day, in procession with the people, to the place 
indicated, the ruins of an old church, where, on digging under one of 
the walls, a box was found, and certain plates of lead with writing 

* " Genialium Dierum," ed. 1696, lib. iii., p. 137. 
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on them containing predictions of fearful impending evils on the king- 
dom of Naples. Bayle says there was a clause, according to some, to 
this effect — " Unless the king oheyed the injunctions of St. Cataldus," 
&c, which clause he, Bayle, considers a proof of fraud. 

Philip de Comines, referring to this subject, says : — " A writing was 
found, as those about the king assured me, on throwing down a chapel, 
with the words, ' Truth, with its secret counsel,' professing to tell him 
of all the evils which were to befall him. Three persons only had seen 
it, and he (the king) threw it into the fire." 

Pontanus Jovianus* states that the priest who figured in this business 
was a Spanish friar — ill-instructed, but bold in the pulpit, and a pre- 
tender to celestial communications. He had endeavoured, ineffectually, 
to induce Ferdinand to banish the Jews out of Naples, and then adopted 
the plan in question to work on his fears. He engraved some words on 
a leaden plate, which he made St. Cataldus author of, and buried it; 
and after three years, having suborned a priest to pretend to a commu- 
nication with the saint, caused it to be dug up. The words were enig- 
matical, and pointed to the extirpation of Judaism ; but the king was 
enjoined not to read the writing except with the assistance of a very 
virtuous servant. The king, suspecting the cheat, did not employ the 
monk to decipher it ; the latter was incensed, and raised a clamour which 
spread all over the states of Italy. 

Goulart, in his edition of the works of Camerarius,f gives forty-two 
French verses, purporting to be a translation of the prophecy of Catal- 
dus, wherein the French poet makes the saint, who menaced Ferdinand 
with such awful evils, promise some future king of France all kinds of 
blessings. 

Anthony Caraccioli published a chronology, in which he says the 
plates were dug out of the ground in 1494, in which the sudden death 
of the king was spoken of, and that the king soon after died. Ferdinand 
certainly died that year ; but other writers state the digging up of the 
leaden box took place in 1492 ; at all events, the evils foretold in the 
writings did occur, and the death also within a period of two years. 
(See Vossius, " De Historicis Latinis," lib. ii., p. 609.) 

The question of the truth or falsehood of this prediction is not put 
by Bayle fairly before his readers — the first question is of the two con- 
temporary writers who treat of this affair, Alexander and Pontanus, 
which of these writers is entitled to the most credit ? Alexander was a 
celebrated Neapolitan jurisconsult, who died in 1523. Pontanus was a 
celebrated scholar, an astronomer, astrologer, a poet, and historian. 
Erasmus describes him as equal to Cicero in the elegance and dignity 
of his style; he died in 1503. 



* " Jovianus Pont. De Sermone," lib. ii., cap. ult., p. 623, ap. Bayle, art. Catal- 
dus. 

f " Hist. Camerarii," p. 48, ap. Bayle, art. Cataldus. 
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THE LITERARY FRAUD AND FORGERY OF DOCUMENTS PURPORTING TO BE 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL ANNALS OF THE SPANISH CHURCH OF THE FOURTH 
CENTURY, ASCRIBED BY FATHER HIGUERA TO FLAVIUS LUCIUS DEXTER, 
A COTEMPORARY AND FRIEND OF ST. JEROME. 

The grand literary forgery of Spanish erudite impostors, of an eccle- 
siastical kind, is coupled with the name of Father Higuera of Toledo, a 
friend of the celebrated and eminent historian Mariana. A collection of 
fragments of ecclesiastical Spanish history, said to have been written by 
Flavius Lucius Dexter, a Christian friend of St. Jerome, of the fourth 
century, was first published by Father Higuera, in 1610, and these do- 
cuments were said to have come from the monastery of Fulda, near 
Worms, in 1594. 

The first formally defended promulgation of the " fabulous histories" 
ascribed to Flavius Lucius Dexter, in a work (small 4to, printed in 
Madrid, in 1624), was entitled "Flavio Lucio Dextro, Caballero Espa- 
nol de Barcelona, Prefecto, Pretorio De Oriente Governador de Toledo 
Par los Anos del Senor de 400, Defendido por Don Thomas Tamaio de 
Vargas." In this volume not only F. L. Dexter is made to introduce 
into Spain St. James, but also Sts. Peter and Paul. 

In the course of forty- five years these " fabulosas historias" had 
gained not only an immense popularity, but a vast extension of details 
and commentaries on them. 

Perhaps the greatest body of literary falsifications and fabrications 
of documents purporting to be historical that was ever put together, 
though not so erudite an imposture as that of Joannes Annius de Vi- 
terbo, is that which is to be found in the four 4to volumes of the work 
entitled " Poplacion Ecclesiastica de Espana y Noticia de sus Prime- 
ras honras Hallado en los Escritos de Hauberto, Monge de san Benito 
(torn, i., ii.), elChronicon de Flavio Lucio Dextro (torn, iii.), Los Escri- 
tos de Marco Maximo Obispo de Zaragoc,a y el Chronicon de Liberato 
Abad." (torn. iv.). 

This ponderous compound of literary forgeries and ecclesiastical 
frauds was edited, and some portion, in all probability, if not manu- 
factured as well as commented and eulogized by a learned Benedictine 
monk, chronicler of his order, El Maestro Fray Gregorio de Argaiz, was 
published in Madrid, in 1669. These pretended ancient chronicles have 
been, however, denounced as " fabulous histories," not only by the 
most learned critical men, such as Antonio Augustinus, but also by 
most competent authorities of the Church of Borne. And yet these 
forgeries have had an astonishing success up to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The catalogues of Spanish martyrs, and Spanish 
bishops of the different sees, found in them, have been received and dealt 
with as genuine documents, in most of the several chronicles and histo- 
ries of the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

And, what is still more surprising, the extensive work of Argaiz (in 
my possession), in which all these fictions, frauds, and forgeries, are 
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embodied, is dedicated "To The Sovereign Majesty of God : To The Un- 
created Eternal "Wisdom : To The Ineffable and Divine Love and Grace : 
To The Origin of all Felicity : To The Substance and Existence of all 
Visible and Invisible Beauty : To The centre and Eecreation of Souls in 
the Glorious Throne of His own Being : To whom all Benediction and 
Enlightenment be attributed, the Wisdom, Honour, and Virtue, and 
eternal fount of Grace." 

Other frauds connected with those forgeries are noticed by Ticknor in 
his "History of Spanish Literature." "The Granada forgeries of ecclesias- 
tical records," he tells us, " were connected with certain metallic plates, 
sometimes called ' The Leaden Books,' which, having been prepared 
and buried for the purpose several years before, were disinterred near 
Granada between 1588 and 1595, and, when deciphered, seemed to offer 
materials for establishing the great corner stone of Spanish ecclesiastical 
history, the coming to Spain of the Apostle St. James, the patron saint 
of the country. This gross forgery was received for authentic history 
by Philip II., Philip III., and Philip IV., each of whom, in a council 
of state, consisting of the principal personages of the kingdom, solemnly 
adjudged it to be true. The question, however, was in due time settled 
at Borne ; and the forged inscriptions were believed by the highest tri- 
bunal of the Church to be false and forged, in which decision Spain 
soon acquiesced." 

" Another fraud (he adds) was connected with this one of the 
' LeadenBooks,' whose authority it was alleged to confirm, but was much 
broader and bolder in its claims and character. It consisted of a series 
of fragments of chronicles circulated earlier in manuscript, but first 
printed in 1610, and then represented to have come, in 1594, from the 
monastery of Fulda, near Worms, to Father Higuera, of Toledo, a Jesuit, 
and a personal acquaintance of Mariana. They purported on their 
face to have been written by Flavius Lucius Dexter, Marcus Maximus, 
Heleca, and other primitive Christians, and contained important and 
wholly new statements touching the early civil and ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Spain. They were, no doubt, an imitation of the forgeries of 
John of Viterbo, given to the world about a century before, as the works 
of Berosus, and Manetho ; but the Spanish forgeries were prepared with 
more learning, and a nicer ingenuity. Flattering fictions were fitted to 
recognised facts, as they both rested on the same authority ; new saints 
were given to churches that were not well provided in this department 
of their hagiology ; a dignified origin was given to noble families that 
had before been unable to boast of their founders ; and a multitude of 
Christian conquests and achievements were hinted at, or recorded, that 
gratified the pride of the whole nation, the more because they had never 
till then been heard of. Few doubted what it was so agreeable to all 
to believe. Sandoval, Tamayo de Vargas, Lorenzo Ramirez de Prado, 
and for a time Nicholas Antonio — all learned men — were persuaded that 
these summaries of chronicles, or chronicones, as they were called, were 
authentic ; and if Arias Montano, the editor of the Polyglott ; Mariana, 
the historian ; and Antonio Augustin, the cautious and critical friend of 
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Zjurita, held an opposite faith, they did not think it worth while openly 
to avow it. The current of opinion, in fact, ran strongly in favour of the 
forgeries ; and they were generally regarded as true history till about 
1656, or a little later, and therefore till long after the death of their 
real author, Father Higuera, which happened in 1624. The discussion 
about them, however, which is evident was going on during much of 
this time, was useful. Doubts were multiplied ; the disbelief in their 
genuineness, which had been expressed to Higuera himself, as early as 
1595, by the modest and learned Juan Bautista Perez, Bishop of Se- 
gorbe, gradually gained ground. Writers of history grew cautious ; 
and at last, in 1652, Nicolas Antonio began his ' HistoriasFabulosas,' a 
huge folio, which he left unfinished at his death, and which was not 
printed till long afterwards, but which, with its cumbrous, though clear- 
sighted learning, left no doubt as to the nature and extent of the fraud 
of Father Higuera, and made his case a teaching to all future Spanish 
historians, that does not seem to have been lost on them. See the 
Chronicle of Dexter, at the end of Nicolo Antonio's 'Bibliotheca Vetus,' 
the ' Historias Fabulosas' of Antonio, with the life of its author pre- 
fixed by Mayans y Siscar (Madrid, 1742, folio), to show the grossness 
of the whole imposture ; and the ' Chronica Universal' of Alonso Mal- 
donado (Madrid, 1624, folio), to show how implicitly it was then be- 
lieved and followed by learned men. The man of learning who was the 
most clear-sighted about the ' Leaden Books' and the chronieones, and 
who behaved with most courage in relation to them from the first, was, 
I suppose, the Bishop of Segorbe, who is noticed in Villanueva, ' Viage 
Literario a los Iglesias de Espana.' (Madrid, 1804, 8vo, torn, iii., p. 
166) ; together with the document (pp. 259, 278), in which he exposes 
the whole fraud, but which was never before published."* 

" The Leaden Books of Grenada," and the " Chronieones" of Father 
Higuera, were deliberately fabricated with a view to the introduction of 
false records of events in connexion with the early Spanish Church, 
tending to flatter national pride and to exalt the character of the Spanish 
hierarchy, into the ecclesiastical history of the kingdom. These pious 
literary frauds and forgeries were at the height of their success from the 
beginning of the sixteenth to the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The coming into Spain of St. James the Apostle, and his becoming 
the founder and patron of the Spanish Church, crept from them into all 
the cotemporary Spanish chronicles and ecclesiastical histories and an- 
nals. 

FABULOSAS HISIOEIAS NOT SOLELY PRODUCTS OF FOBMEK TIMES AND OF 

FOBMEB AGES. 

The alleged apostleship of St. James in Spain was of a much earlier 
origin than the pious frauds of Higuera. "WTioever takes the trouble of 



* Ticknor, " Hist of Span. Lit. :" Lond., 1849, vol. iii., 140, 141. 
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referring toUssher's " Antiquitates EcclesiseBritanniarumEeclesiarum" 
4to, January, 1687, p. 13, will find the particulars given of a great con- 
troversy at the Council of Constance in 1417, between the orator es of the 
sovereigns of England and Spain for precedence having been carried on ; 
and the main argument of the English orator or ambassador was the 
greater dignity of the English Church, on account of the earlier apos- 
tleship of Joseph of Arimathea claimed for England, as prior to that of 
St. James claimed for the Spanish Church by the Spanish ambassador. 

The foundation of both claims rested, no doubt, on very untenable 
arguments and unreliable evidence ; and eventually we find by the re- 
port of a renewal of this controversy concerning precedence between the 
French and English representatives of the English orator or ambassador 
in the same council, which is to be found in Hardt's " Magnum (Ecu- 
menicum Constantiniense Concilium deUniversali Ecclesiae Reformatione 
unione et fide" (in vi. torn. fol. Helmstadt, 1700), that the ultimate 
decision in favour of the English claim to a place in the council as a 
separate nation was quite irrespective of the traditionary apostleships of 
Joseph of Arimathea in England, and of St. James in Spain. The deci- 
sion was mainly on the grounds of the connexion then existing of Eng- 
land with Ireland, the latter country being acknowledged as one of the 
four Christian Churches of the highest antiquity of origin, the first being 
that of Rome, the second that of Constantinople, the third that of Ire- 
land, the fourth that of Spain. See also Ussher's " Religion of the An- 
cient Irish," cap. ult., p. 95. 

L'Enfant, in his "Histoire du Concile de Constance," 4to, 1727, tome 
ii. p. 37, tells us that "Sir Robert Wyngfield, ambassador of the King 
of England at the court of the Emperor Maximilian, found in Constance 
the original pieces of this process of the renewed controversy of the 
ambassadors of the King of England with those of France, for prece- 
dence at the Council of Constance, in 141 7, about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and caused it to be printed at Louvain, in 1 5 1 7 ; but 
the printed document was full of faults. Von der Hardt, having for- 
tunately found a more correct copy of the MS. in the public library 
at Leipsic, published it in the 5th vol. of his collection of documents 
relating to this council." 

I have been fortunate enough to find this rare and valuable work in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. The account of this contro- 
versy is in the 5th vol., and commences at page 99. It is headed — " An- 
fflorum VinAieia contra Gallos pro jure nationis ex antiquissimo codice 
Academics Lipsiensis." 

In the reply of the English orators before the council to the objec- 
tions of the French, it was clearly shown that, according to the ancient 
division of Europe into four nations, Ireland being one of the four recog- 
nised nations, the right claimed for England in virtue of the- connexion 
then existing of Ireland with that country was placed beyond dispute. 
And this argument prevailed : — 

"Satis etiam constat secundum Albertum Magnum et Bartholomseum 
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(Grlanville) De Proprietatibus Eerum quod toto mundo in tres partes 
diviso, viz., Asiam, Africam et Europam. 

" Europa in quatuor dividatur regna : primum, viz., Romanum; se- 
cundum ConstantinopoUtanum ; tertium ipsius regnum Hiberniae, quod 
jam translatum est in Anglieos ; et quartum regnum Hispaniae ; ex quo 
patet quod Rex Angliee et regnum suum sunt de eminentioribus et an- 
tiquioribus regibus regnos totius Europse ; quam praerogativum regnum 
Francioe infertur (non fertur) obtineri." (See torn, v., p. 99.) 

The Council decided that England, in accordance -with this view, 
" De antiqua divisions Europa; in quatuor regna, — merito debeat repre- 
sentare et habere in concilio generali tantae auctoritatis vocem sicut 
qusevis alia natio." (See Von Hardt. Collect., torn, v., p. 101.) 

Another document, to the like effect, is likewise given by Von Hardt, 
entitled " Advisamente ex codiee MS. recensione Robert Wingfield de 
eommoda divisione orbis Christiani in concilium 2dum Gonstantiniensis 
quatuor terrm plagte." (VideVon Hardt. Collect., torn, v., p. 102.) Of 
this singular controversy I have elsewhere treated extensively. 

The importance attached to the claim set up in the Council of Con- 
stance, by the Spaniards, in 1417, for the apostleship of St. James, we 
see plainly upwards of a century later exhibited in the forgery of 
Father Higuera, for the establishment " of that great corner stone of 
Spanish ecclesiastical history, the coming of St. James the Apostle into 
Spain." 

But we need not travel out of our own dominions for " fabulous 
histories;" we will find a very remarkable one of this class of fictions 
that has a curious reference to the alleged Spanish migration of the sons 
of Milesius into Ireland* in our statute book. The one I refer to I think 
it right to give in extenso, and in the exact words of the original, from 
an official work, in black letter (in my possession), the authenticity of 
which cannot be called in question, entitled — " A Collection of all the 
Statutes now in use, to the Reign of King William and Queen Mary of 
ever blessed memory" &c. 



* Dr. Lynch, in his " Cambrensis Eversus" (vol. i., p 421, edited and translated by 
the Rev. M. Kelly), informs his readers that the above-mentioned event occurred before 
the Christian era 1015 years: — "In the year of the world 3500, and 1250 years after 
the Deluge," he observes, " the sons of Mileadh obtained possession of the kingdom of 
Ireland after the destruction of the power of the Tuatha de Danaans. Eiber, as being 
the eldest son, was appointed king, with his brother Evreamon as colleague in the 
throne." 

In a note to the above passage, the editor observes — " Dr. Lynch, on the authority 
of the Four Masters and a few other writers, adopts the chronology of the Septuagint, 
allowing 5199 from the creation to the birth of Christ." 

Lynch' s chronological list of Irish kings is mainly constructed on the chronological 
series of Tighernach, one of the best reputed of the ancient Irish annalists; and it is well 
to bear in mind that, with all the materials of Irish history before him, this eminent an- 
nalist had said, upwards of 800 years ago, as the editor of" Cambrensis Eversus" observes, 
"that all the monuments of the Scots (the Irish) previous to the reign of Cimboath (be- 
fore the Christian era 305 years) were uncertain." 
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" Cum gratia et privilegio Regice Mqjestatis." (Eol. Dub. : Crook, 
King's Printer, 1723.) 

At page 171 we find an act of parliament of Queen Elizabeth, in the 
eleventh year of her reign, cap. i., passed in Dublin, entitled — " An act 
for the attainder of Shane O'Neill, and the extinguishment of the name 
of O'Neill, and the entitling of the Queen's Majesty, her heyres and suc- 
cessours, to the countrey of Tyrone, and to other countries and territo- 
ries in Ulster : 

" And now, dear soveraigne ladye, least that any which list not to 
seek and learn the truth might be ledde eyther by his own fantasticall 
imagination, or by the sinister suggestion of others, to thinke that the 
strene or line of the O'Neiles should or ought, by prioritie or title, to 
hold and possesse anie part of the dominion or territories of Ulster, be- 
fore your majestie, your heyres and successours, we, your Grace's said 
faithfull and obedient subjects, for avoyding of all such scruple, doubt, and 
erroneous conceit, doe entend here (pardon first craved of your majestie 
for our tedious boldnesse) to disclose unto your Highnesse, your auncient 
and sundry strong authentique titles conveyed farre beyond the sayde 
lynage of the : Neyles and all other of the Irishrie to the dignitie, state, 
title, and possession of this, your realme of Ireland. Ar.d therefore it 
may like your most excellent Majestie to be advertised that the ancient 
chronicles of this realme, written both in the Latine, English and Irish 
tongues, alledge sundry and auncient titles for the Kings of England to 
this land of Ireland. And first, that at the beginning, afore the coming 
of Irishmen into the said land, they were dwelling in a province of 
Spain, the which is called Biscay, whereof Bayon was a member, the 
chiefe city. And that at the said Irishmen's coming into Ireland, one 
King Gurmonde, sonne to the noble King Belin, King of Great Britaine, 
which is now called England, was Lord of Bayon, as many of his suc- 
cessours were, to the time of King Henry II., first conqueror of this 
realme ; and therefore, the Irishmen should be the King of England his 
people, and Ireland his land. [Sic in original.] Another title is that 
at the same time that Irishmen came out of Biscay, as exiled persons, 
in thirtie ships, they met with the same King Gunnond upon the sea, 
at the yles of Arcades, then coming from Denmark, with great victory, 
their captains, called Hiberus and Hermon, went to the King, and him 
tolde the cause of their comming out of Biscay, and him prayed with 
great instance that he would grant unto them that they might inhabit 
some land in the West. The King at the last, by advise of his council, 
granted unto them Ireland to inhabit, and assigned unto them guides for 
the sea, to bring them thither, and therefore they should and ought to 
be the King of Englands men." 

So, we find, all the Historias Eabulosas were not of foreign nations of 
former times. The original fiction above referred to is to be found in 
Polydore Virgil's " History of England," lib. v., and in Cambrensis also. 
Of the reference by the latter to King Gurgundius (the Gurmonde of the 
act), Keating says, "The Milesians were in Ireland 900 years before 
Gurgundius became King of Britain." 
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In our own times, too, we have the same monomania as that of John 
Annius de Viterbo and Father Higuera forcing itself obtrusively on 
public attention, and manifesting openly and shamelessly the same per- 
version of moral feeling, the same utter unconsciousness of all difference 
and distinction between truth and falsehood. We have all the ancient 
devices of literary impostors imitated by modern ones. We have the 
fabrication in America within the last quarter of a century, of ' ' The Book 
of Mormon," by Mr. Joseph Smith ; and we have the concoction of lite- 
rary frauds in Ireland within the same period, by another monomaniac, 
half lunatic, half knave, Mr. EogerO'Connor,in "The Chronicles of Eri." 

"We have the still later impudent forgeries of prophecies ascribed to 
Columbkille — adapted to the political circumstances of our own times, 
and the agencies of the leading actors in them. To be enabled to expose 
these scandalous impostures in the pages of a periodical of this city, in 
1858, I was indebted to the invaluable aid of the late John O'Donovan, 
whose generous services were ever readily and gratuitously given for any 
similar legitimate object. 

At the close of the last century, we had Chatterton, whose name can 
never be recalled without feelings of emotion very different from those 
which are excited by recollections of any others of those concocters of 
literary frauds I have referred to. In the early part of this century we 
have the younger Ireland and his laborious literary frauds ; but these 
must be classed in a different order from those ancient ones I have dealt 
with — they were perpetrated evidently for gain, and the perpetrators 
were sane enough to pursue their unscrupulous occupations successfully 
for some time. 

It is impossible, however, to doubt the insanity of the class of im- 
postors I have referred to in the preceding pages. I by no means desire 
to be understood as being of opinion that persons of a low order of in- 
tellect, and destitute of moral principles, giving themselves up to lying 
habitually for the pleasure of lying, or the object merely of falsification 
of facts, with a view to the embellishment of the circumstances that 
surround them, for the sake of notoriety or of some unfair advantage, 
are necessarily monomaniacs. My wish is to express the strong convic- 
tion on my mind that men of considerable abilities and acquirements, 
who make forgery and falsehood the great business and labour of their 
lives, not for the sake of pecuniary gain — not for the accomplishment of 
any political purpose or ambitious project — but for the gratification of 
morbid feelings of pride and vain-glory — that seek no better triumph than 
over truth, and no greater achievement than an imposture by which con- 
siderable numbers of intelligent and erudite people are deceived — labour 
under that form of insanity which is called monomania. 



